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FOK  THK  IMFRALO. 


THE  WANDERER, 

Xo.  74. 


“SUAVITER  IN  MODO 


ORIGINAL  PAPERS.  j  scrvc  anti  distance  that  IS  frequently 

I  mistaken  for  pride,  and  will  often 
“  be  too  apt  to  pass  over  inattentively 

Fo*  TH»  iMFRALo.  thc  courtcsles  of  life,  or  to  treat 

rr^fTT-  AXTTM?T>T-T>  humiliations  inconsistent 

THE  \V  Ai\  DElvEll,  dijjnity.  The  man  of  much 

j  inferior  capacity,  wlio  every  day 
*  *  !  mingles  with  the  bustle  of  the  world, 

~  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of 

“suAviTER  IN  MODo”  ^  pleasing  address  and  a  familiar 

deportment,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
When  it  is  considered  how  small  easy  politeness  secure  more  esteem 
part  of  time  is  engaged  on  objects  than  is  paid  without  it,  to  all  the 
jf  any  considerable  consequence,  honours  of  learning,  and  even  to  the 
i»ow  many  hours  of  the  most  busy  dignity  of  wealth, 
nan’s  life  are  devotetl  to  employ-  Civility  is  a  debt  which  every  in- 
uients  in  which  the  active  and  the  dividual  in  society  has  a  right  to 
idle  must  be  equally  engaged,  and  exact.  Power,  fortune,  and  rank, 
how  much  pleastire  depends  on  the  instead  of  affording  an  exemption 
[K-rformance  of  those  smaller  duties  from  thc  demand,  increase  the  ob- 
that  sciciety  requires,  it  is  found  ne-  ligation  to  discharge  it.  The  acci- 
cessary  to  learn  “  how  to  become  dental  difl’ercnces  that  exist,  often 
little  without  being  mean,  to  main-  arise  without  merit  and  are  main¬ 
tain  the  necessary  intercourse  of  ci-  talaed  by  no  superior  deserts  ;  but 
vllity,  and  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  i  even  if  they  are  denved  from  the 
iiction  hy  agreeable  appearances!*'  most  noble  titles,  and  reward  the 
It  may  often  be  observed  that  thc  most  splendid  virtue,  they  give  no 
most  wise,  the  most  learned,  and  release  from  the  requirements  of 
tven  the  most  useful  citizens,  are  civility  which  arise  from  the  con- 
not  always  the  most  popular-;  but  stitulion  of  society  and  the  very  ni.- 
that  men  much  inferior  to  them  In  ture  of  man.  Indeed  there  is  no 
the  qualities  both  ofmind  and  heart,  being  more  ridicnlous  than  he  who, 
will  unite  most  voices  in  their  fa-  proud  of  some  accidental  elevation, 
rour,  and  that  while  the  abstract  and  intoxicated  by  his  height,  looks 
virtues  of  the  one  class  ai*e  not  de-  down  on  those  in  an  inferior  situa¬ 
ted,  others  will  receive  superior  tion  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order, 
avours  or  advantages.  This  effect  and  issues  his  directions  to  those 
nay  ge  nerally  be  attributed  to  a  who  must  obey  his  commands,  as 
liffcrence  of  manners.  He  whose  though  they  had  neither  sensibility 
ivocations  lead  him  to  mix  but  little  to  feel  nor  pride  to  be  wounded.  It 
rith  thc  world,  will  discover  a  re-  '•  is  humiliation  enough  for  a  man  to 
R  yoL.  IS.  P 
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be  compelled  by  poverty  tp  move  in 
a  menial  capacity,  without  having 
•the  tediousness  of  servitude  increas¬ 
ed  by  the  taunts  of  overbearing 
pride  or  the  mollifying  insults  of 
supercilious  power. 

There  would  be  some  excuse 
however  for  a  misuse  of  authori¬ 
ty  and  a  forgetfulness  of  right,  if 
any  effect  was  answered  by  the ; 
means  ;  but  it  is  not  natural  for  | 
men  to  repay  indignity  with  esteem, 
or  be  much  attached  to  the  interest 
of  those  who  treat  them  with  con¬ 
tempt.  Fair  woids  and  a  pleasant 
disposition  arc  vastly  more  surcess- 
fiil  instruments  to  work  with  than 
that  priJeUnd  hauteur  which  osten¬ 
tatiously  displays  a  superiority  of 
character  or  situation.  To  make  a 
man  of  inferior  fortune  or  rank 
pleased  with  those  who  arc  elevated 
above  him,  and  reconciled  tp  tlie 
disparity  which  fate  has  created  in 
their  circumstances,  and  to  show 
that  the  superior  is  entitled  to  his 
station  by  his  vrorth,  nothing  is 
more  essentially  requisite  than  an 
affable  and  easy  manner,  a  civility 
and  politeness  which  are  compatible  j 
with  every  elevation,  and  designate 
the  gentlemen  of  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  upstart  who  has  just 
.risen  into  rank. 

But  the  civility  which  the  Wan¬ 
derer  recommends,  is  very  different 
from  that  fawning  and  detestable 
sycophancy  whicli  submits  to  flat¬ 
ter  thevives  and  filiate  the  crimes 
of  every  one  with  whom  it  is  con¬ 
nected.  It  is  very  different  from 
that  pliability  of  character  which 
becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  .that 
it  may  please  some  and  deceive  oth¬ 
ers,  and  by  all  means  secure  its 
own  purposes. 

Carolus  is  a  character  of  the  de¬ 
scription  we  recommend.  The 
powerful  charm  of  a  finished  and  el¬ 
egant  address  that  has  brought  him 
into  notice  and  esteem. 


The  common  effect  of  wealth  is ; 
pride,  and  of  talents,  supercilious- 
ness  ;  the  punishment  of  the  one  is 
envy,  and  of  the  other  contempt ; 
but  that  affability,  which  descends, 
without  meanness,  from  the  high 
station  that  wealth  and  talents  aaiII 
command,  and  that  familiar  inter¬ 
course  with  persons  of  less  elevated 
minds,  which  takes  place  without 
any  degradation  to  the  superior,  de. 
prives  envy  of  its  poison  and  subsii- 
tutes  admiration  for  contempt. 

There  are  few  minds,  however, 
sensible  of  their  own  inferiority, that 
can  bear  to  be  continually  reminded 
of  it  by  the  pride  of  their  supei  io’-s; 
and  there  are  fewer  still  who  will 
not  repay  condescension  with  graii. 
tude,  and  delight  in  the  elevation  of 
.those  who  believe  the  wealth  tl.ty 
accumulate  and  the  power  they  ])<)s- 
sess,  gi'x*  them  no  exemption  from 
the  duties  of  civility  and  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  politeness. 

Carolus  is  govcrnefl  by  these  cem- 
sideralions.  \V  hile  he  despises  the 
conduct  that  w'ould  derogate  from 
his  own  independence,  he  judicious¬ 
ly  adopts  that  easy  and  affable  man¬ 
ner  which  offers  no  wound  to  the 
feelings  of  less  distinguished  indi¬ 
viduals  and  insults  them  with  no 
pretensions  to  unreasonable  great¬ 
ness. 

“  /fe  beatM  hi*  fucultiet  to  nxifkiy. 

Hath  been  to  tlear  in  hit  high  oMcc, 

That  hit  virtuet  plead  like  ang^t  trumpet 
tongued 

Jgaintt  the  deep  damnation  of  their  taking 
off** 

Speciosus  is  extreme/y  desirous 
of  a  like  popularity,  and  as  far  as 
his  understanding  permits,  adopts 
similar  means ;  his  tongue  speaks 
the  warmest  welcome  to  his  visi¬ 
tants,  and  his  eyes  are  taught  to 
sparkle  with  pleasure  at  th«ir  ap¬ 
proach  ;  but  you  instantly  find  that 
he  considers  bis  conduct  as  a  con¬ 
descension  ’which  should  be  receiv* 
ed  as  a  favour,  and  that  under  the 
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,iTnlie  larks  the  deception  of  a  hypo- 
rite,  who  with  depravity  at  his 
leart  would  frame  his  countenance 
or  deception. 

Speciosus  fails  by  his  very  at* 
empts  at  excellence.  The  art  by 
fhich  he  practices,  is  unable  to 
each  him  the  boundary  line  that 
lature  would  establish  ;  and  he 
annot  determine  w’ith  precision 
ow  fur  politeness  may  be  carried 
^*ithout  a  charge  of  insincerity,  or 
frhat  constitutes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  policy  and  manners'of  a 
entlcman,  and  the  intrigue  and  ar- 
ficc  of  a  hypocrite. 

Speciosus  finds  himself  neglect- 
1,  but  he  knows  not  the  reason. — 
^  profusion  of  unbounded  wealth 
Kay  bring  flatterers  to  his  table, 
Wid  the  eclat  of  a  splendid  equipage 
Idse  the  vacant  stare  of  the  vulgar, 
wt  he  feels  that  he  is  indebted  for 
Kth  to  the  accidents  of  fortune,  and 
mi  as  he  would  wish,  to  the  weight 

■  his  own  characteri  or  the  dignity 
■at  he  would  delight  to  possess. — 
■mong  a  few  parasites  who  live  but 
w  his  smiles,  there  is  no  one  so 

.  pUed  and  so  admired  as  Specio- 
■s ;  but  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
■d  that  the  crowd  have  sufficient 
■elligence  to  unravel  his  design, 
rtfc  civility  is  an  affront,  because  it 

■  intended  a  deception  ;  his  affa- 

a  constrained  and  unnatu- 
jjB  conduct,  and  his  attempt  at  gen- 
j^2»l  politeness,  tlie  fawning  syco- 
of  a  courtier,  who  would  i 
i;sB  purposes  as  long  as 

*!•■!  capable  cf  affording  him 
and  after  you  had  reach- 
lout  your  arms  to  help  him  to 
utmost  length,  would  sacrifice 
at  the  footstool  of  some  other 
iv,r^’ who  was  placed  in  a  better 
the  ^  farther  elc- 


For  the  Emerald, 

THE  MORNING  CALLS. 

As  I  am  often  reproved  by  my 
acquaintance  in  town  for  not  visit-' 
ing  them  more  frequently,  I  im¬ 
proved  a  vacant  hour  the  other 
morningto  call  on  Lucinda,  ayoung 
lady  of  about  tw’enty  one  years  of 
age. 

On  entering  the  parlour  she  re¬ 
ceived  me  with  a  smile  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  she  w’as  glad  to  see  me. 
We  conversed  freely  and  without 
embarrassment  on  either  side. 

She  had  confidence  enough  to 
look  at  me  when  she  spoke,  and 
good  breeding  enough  to  listen  in 
her  turn.  She  neither  bit  her  nails 
nor  wounded  her  finger  with  her 
scissors  during  my  stay,  but  was 
disposed  in  an  easy  manner  to  de¬ 
vote  herself  to  her  visitor. 

Lucinda  has  a  sprightly  mind  ^ 
which  is  not  uncultivated  ;  and  what 
often  makes  her  at  once  pleased 
with  herself  and  pleasant  to  others 
is,  that  she  has  sufficient  command 
©f  herself  to  say  or  do  whatever  she 
thinks  proper  at  lie  lime.  If 
any  thing  prevents  Lucinda  from 
being  a  lovely  woman,  it  is,  that  she 
is  sometimes  regardless  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  around  lier,  and  too 
masculine  in  her  language  and  man¬ 
ners.  On  the  whole,  1  was  pleased 
with  her  candor  and  good  sense 
when  she  chose  to  be  serious,  and 
thought  my  time  agreeably  and  not 
unprofitubly  spent.  In  continuing 
my  walk,  I  next  found  myself  near 
Louisa  and  rung  at  the  door.  She 
received  me  with  her  usual  kindness 
and  diffidence,  and  though  she  is 
very  cautious  what  she  says  to  gen¬ 
tlemen,  particularly  in  the  way  of 
compliment  or  expressions  of  re¬ 
gard,  I  readily  imagined  I  saw 
something  in  her  manner  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  she  was  not  displeased 
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with  my  call.  This  mij^ht  have 
been  the  mere  suggestion  of  self- 
complacency  ;  the  eft'ect  however 
was  not  the  less  pleasant. 

Though  Louisa  is  discreet  and 
rarely  j>ermits  an  expression  of 
friendship  to  escape  her  when  in  the 
society  of  gentlemen,  yet  justice  cW- 
mands  that  she  should  be  wholly  ac¬ 
quitted  of  any  charge  of  affecUition 
or  prudery  ;  she  is  in  truth  too  sin¬ 
cere  and  affectionate  to  wish -to  con¬ 
ceal  her  real  feelings  from  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  is  worthy  of  her  es-- 
teem. 

I  W’as  seldom  favoured  with  a  look 
from  Louisa  though  always  pleased 
with  the  expression  of  her  counte¬ 
nance  when  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
her  modest  eye.  She  was  always 
attentive  when  I  spoke,  but  took  a 
smaller  share  of  the  conversation 
than  I  should  have  wished.  I  often 
paused  for  the  purpose,  but  could 
not  so  often  succeed  in  drawing  an 
observation  from  her  lips  ;  and 
when  she  did  make  a  remark  it  was 
generally  with  a  seeming  distrust 
of  her  own  judgment.  For  a  short 
time  she  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to 
cut  her  mils  while  I  was  conversing 
by  her  side.  But  even  this  I  could 
readily  excuse  because  1  knew  it 
arose  from  a  momentary  confusion 
which  resulted  from  her  diffidence. 

I  have  seen  Louisa,  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  friends,  and  at  her 
<*ase,  delight  them  all  •  by  her 
sprightliness  and  good  humour. 

I  love  the  little  girl,  because  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  sensibility  of  others  by 
her  own,  she  is  always  studious  not 
to  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  any  one. 
If  Louisa  would  adopt  the  practice 
of  reading,  thinking,  and  observ¬ 
ing  for  herself,  and  as  opportunities 
presented,  converse  freely  with  such 
of  her  intelligent  friends  of  either 
sex  as  are  entitled  to  her  esteem, 
she  would  gradually  conquer  a  piin- 
diffidence  in  her  own  opiniofl, 


and  in  the  same  degree  would  be- 
come  the  pride  and  ornament  of  htr 
family  and  friends.  This  visit,  which 
had  been  insensibly  protracted  be¬ 
yond  my  intention,  left  me  a  half 
hour  only  which  was  devoted  to  Ca* 
roline,  and-  which  completed  the 
business  of  my  forenoon.  This 
young  lady  I  have  not  seen  often, 
but  the  more  I  have  seen  her  the 
more  I  have  loved  and  respected 
her.  For  goodness  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  of  disposition  I  know  n  r 
her  superior.  At  first  she  Had  tb 
apjMiarance  of  being  somewhat  al 
fected,  but  1  am  already  pursuadet 
it  was  notbihg  but  tiie  appearanettj 
as  some  peculiarities  of  mannt; 
which  resemble  affectation,  seer 
now,  iii'her,  to‘be  perfectly  natural 
and  that  this  is  the  case,  is  the  uri 
form  testimony  of  her  earliest  ass: 
ciates.  Caroline  has  not  taken  o 
trust  a  few  fashionable  sentimen 
and  committed  them  to  memory  f 
occasional  use — but  has  seen,  tm 
and  reflected  for  herself.  1  nevt: 
saw  her  at  a  loss  for  ideas  cn  ar 
topic,  a  fund  of  which  she  has  i 
command,  and  which  she  gives  yc 
in‘the  best  language,  with  great  e? 
and  fluency,  illustrated  and'  enfor 
eel  by  her  appropriate  and  anim. 
ed  manner.  If  the  idea  of  refir. 
and  pure  friendship  between  heai: 
be  not  a  vision,  and  if  there  be  su 
thing  us  intellectual  pleasu 


TI 


Caroline  is  capable  of  enjoying  t' 
one  and  of  imparting  the  other.- 
Curoline’s  fortune  has  been  vario’^ 
but  she  is  the  same.  In  prospeii 
she  was  kind  and  affaWc  ;  in  adv< 
sity  she  is  cheerful,  and  serwr 
Caroline  must  be  happy,  she  is  i 
now  ;  but  she  will  be  more  so,  wh: 
freed  from  the  common  impel  It 
lions  of  humanity,  her  moral  rfl*, 
intellectual  progress,  and  her  cc 
sequent  happiness,  shall  be  perfe^: 


ed  in  a  higher  grade  of  existciHf  | 

1  . 
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the  ordeal . AV  24. 


\BominU  ett  propria  vrri  inquisitio  atr 
irtoettigatio. 

Cicera  dt  officih. 


'0irg  Lear,  ( Shaketpear^ J  and  Mits 
p  in  her  Teens,  Wednesday,  April  1. 

Wkel  of  Fortune,  f  Cumberland  J  and  La 
r  reroute.  Friday,  April  3. 

- 

This  play  has  been  deservedly 
ficbrated  among  the  dramas  of 
i’:^mHerland.  Many  of  the  works 
this  author  have  been  censured 
r  want  of  original  genius,  in  res- ' 
:ct  to  character  as  well  as  to  plot ; 

!t  the  IVheei  of  Fortune  combines 
both  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
EnUori  of  fable,  with  some  charac- 
rs  of  novelty. 

^  The  part  of  Penriuldock,  in  par- 
r-ilar,  possesses  traits  of  mind, 
liich  would  at  once  stamp  the  au- 
1  »r  a  man  of  genius.  Tlie  dispo- 
i  m  ol*  a  man  natundly  possessed 
nice  feelings,  a  high  sense  of 
norand  native  benevolence,  sour- 
|1  by  a  sifccession  of  misfortunes, 
id  the  repeated  depravity  of  his 
I  )st  intimate  connexions, would  not 
1  jii  regain  its  pristine  energy  and 
especially  if  it  had  long  been 
^chided  from  intimacy  with  gen- 
"  Jtd  society.  Such  a  character  has 
.  ^^nbe^land  drawn  in  Penruddock  ; 

‘  Id  he  only  suffers  him  to  recover 
.  is  native  bias  of  dbposition,  as  the  j 
.  fcfCyui3u  of*  mankind  becomes 
^  ore  favourable  to  his  feelings  and 
^  luaihility  ;  until  at  length,  the  man, 

‘  we  at  first  saw  enveloped  in 

(e  gloomy  mists  of  his  own  im- 
bursts  through  the  dark- 
and  enlivens  all  his  friends  with 
e  returning  light  of  his  reason  and 

P  2 


Governor  Tempest,  is  borrowed 
from  Coleman’s  Sir  Christopher 
Curry  in  Incle  and  Yarico,  and,  . 
though  varying  from  him  in  some 
shades,  bears  nevertheless  a  gen¬ 
eral  resemblance. 

Sir  David  Daw  is  a  short  lived 
plant,  but  whether  of  natural  or  ex¬ 
otic  growth  it  is  both  difficult  to  de-- 
termine  and  needless  to  enquire. 

Emily  Tempest  is  a  pleasant  per-- 
sonage,  but  by  no  means  remarka¬ 
ble  for  strength  or  expression  of 
character. 

Sydenham  is  a  character  of  much 
worth ;  his  honest  independence, 
his  carelessness  of  common  obser¬ 
vation, .and  the  ardour  of  his  friend¬ 
ship,  are  qualities  which  deserve 
and  obtain  the  heart  of  every  auditor. 

The  dignified  honor  of  a  soldier 
IS  well  exemplified  in  Henry  Wood- 
ville,  after  his  conference  with 
Penruddock. 

Whether  Cumberland  borrowed 
the  causes  of  his  hero’s  misanlhro-. 
py  from  Kotzebue,  or  Kotzebue 
from  him  ;  or  whether  both  charac¬ 
ters  are  original  in  both  authors,  it 
is  certain  there  is  a  great  similarity 
of  disposition  in  Baron  Steinfort  and 
Penruddock.  This  play  is  a  great 
favourite  of  the  English  public,  but  ' 
is  superceded  by  that  of  the  “  Stren- 
in  America. 

The  performances  of  this  evening 
deserved  much  more  encourage¬ 
ment  than  they  met  with.  If  it  was 
generally  imagined  that  because 
Mr.  Cooper  failed  in  the  character 
of  Penruddock,  every  other  actor 
mu^  be  equally  unsuccessful  in  it ; 
or  if  it  were  presumed  that  the  filay 
was  bad,  because  he  was  indifferent, 
it  does  very  little  honour  to  our 
taste  OP  our  judgment.  Had  those 
who  entertained  such  sentiments, 
witnessed  Mr.  Fennel’s  excellent 
exhibition,  they  would  at  once  have 
I  been  satisfied  of  their  error.  The 
1  scene'  of  explanation  with  young 
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\Voodville,  was  judicious  in  all  its 
parts,  and  had  a  fine  effect.  There 
was  no  violence  of  rant,  but  energy 
of  feeling  predominated.'  'The  gen¬ 
eral  intention  of  the  autlior  seemed 
maintedned  throughout  the  whole 
character ;  and  during  all  Mr.  Fen¬ 
ners  delivery,  we  do  not  recollect  a 
single  error  of  emphasis,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  text  was  uttered  with 
the  utmost  nicety  of  disecriunent 
and  critical  accuracy. 

Mr.  Bernard  in  Governor  Tem¬ 
pest,  was  very  successful.  The 
impetuosity  of  his  .impulses  ^  the 
force  of  Ins  generosity,  his  paternal 
aflection  and  his  contempt,  were 
jastly  delineated.  The  comedy  of 
the  part,  could  not  be  in  abler  hands ; 
Mr.  Caul  held  as  Woodville,  was 
tolerably  respectable  ;  but  if  he 
would  rid  himself  of  his  insuffera¬ 
ble  whine,  his  acting  would  deserve 
great  credit.  Mr.  Dykes  made  as 
much  of  Sir  David  Dow,  as  could 
I’easonably  be  expected.  He  made 
him  ridiculous,  foolish,  cowardly 
and  effeminate.  Mr.  Fox  in  his 
personation  of  Henry  Woodville 
did  not  want  spirit  nor  energy.  But 
Sydenham  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Dow’nie,  while  it  raised  him  in  our 
opinion,  was  still  far  from  being 
forcibly  or  judiciously  represented. 
Mr.  Usher  might  have  strengthen¬ 
ed  the  play  by  his  performance  of 
this  character,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  shown  his  own  talents  to  great 
advantage  • 

The  part  which  ^Irs.  Shaw  as¬ 
sumed  was  singularly  unfit  for  her 
powers,  and  quite  as  remarkably 
adapted  to  those  of  Mrs.  Powell. 
Sentimental  comedy  is  Mrs.  Pow- 
elPs  strong-hold,  while  low  comedy 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Shaw.  After  pre¬ 
mising  this,  Mrs.  Shaw  will  not  ex- 
p^jct  a  compliment  on  her  perform¬ 
ance  this  evening.  ,  - 

Mrs.  Stanley  as  Emily  Temptst, 


t 

played  with  much  success.  Her 
talents,  being  in  their  ptculiis 
sphere  shone  with  distinguishct 
brilliancy. 

The  exhibition  of  this  comedy, 
was  highly  pleasing  to  critical,  fe. 
well  as  general  taste,  and  we  believe 
there  have  been  few’  i  epresentatiopj 
this  season,  which  have  met  witj] 
more  mei  ited,  decided,  and  univer¬ 
sal  approbation.  ^ 

Our  intention  at  the  begiuningt , 
the  season,  w  as  to  close  the  Old-  ' 
at  the  commencement  of  the  benc 
fits,  with  one  or  two  general  cssay- 
on  the  nature  of  theatrical  exhll»‘ 
tions,  which  may  be  extended  ci 
limited,  as  circumstances  or  feeling 
may  dictate.  In  confonuity  to  thi'  ’ 
intention,  we  have  now  closed  ckil  ’ 
particular  duties  as  critics  with  llit 
above  remarks,  reserving  our  geii 
eral  observations  for  future  num¬ 
bers.  We  are  willing  that  the  hen- 
efits  of  the  performers  should  rest  i 
upon  their  merits,  and  should  bt 
loth,  to  be  infiut*niial  in  any  degree 
in  deducting  by  any  asperity  of  crii 
ical  aniinadVersfon  from  the  amoiv^ 
they  might  otherwise  be  able  ic 
collect. 

*  N 

For  the  Emerald. 

DESULTORY  SELECTIONS. 

AND  ORlCtXAL  R£MARKS. 

FHILOSOFHEKS. 

A  learned  tlWine  spc'aking 
Hume  and  other  metaphysical  vvri 
ters,  remarks — “  Our  thoughts  art 
naturally  carried  back,  on  this  occi* 
sion,  to  the  author  of  the  first  phi* 
losophy  ;  who  likewise  engaged  u. 
often  the  eyes  of  the  fivbUc.^'Ht  (W 
so  ;  but  the  only  discovery  they 
found  themselves  able  to  make  vvaS; 
that  they  were  naked  I'* 
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TUE  EMERALD. 


An  Oxford  and  Cambridge  manlRi»e,  fluttering  In  the  air  on  callow 
once  met  in  company,  who  heldj  wmg*.  i  .  , 


different  opinions  concerninR  the 

person  of  Christ;  one  supposing  Botanic  GarJn,  Pnrfi.  Can.3.v.' 137. 
l.i,u  to  be  Cod,  the  otUr  to  be  only  ^ 

a  man  s  ofeourse,  each  thougl.t  the  certainlv.  What 

other  a  heretic.  The  former,  with  | ,  _ 


.  .  ,  •  4  .u  .  I  P*^y  should  w'ant  common 

S  setio-comical  air,  wrote  the  two 

following  lines  doiyi,  and  present- 

mg  them  to  the  latter,  asked  htm,|  ,  dest^ed  by 

,  if  he  knew  to  whom  they  were  “P- ,  ,hem%hile  the  baleful  effluvia  from 

plica  ;  the  parent  tree  spreads  so  much 

Tu  Judr  gimilis  Dominuinque  Dcvim-  j  and’ arrests  the  distant  flight 

DissiX  jEst  tibi-pmitult.  I  .  On  reading  the  pas- 

P  .  :  sage  in  question,  I  was  forcibly  re- 


• - - ^ -  ••  •  • 

Dissimilis  Judas  cst  tibi— pjcnituit. 


p.  ••  f  t  I  Aftg  A  vrno  «  V,  ^ 

You,  Judas  like.’^your  Lord  and  God  !  minded  of  the  ingenuity  of 

denied  ;  .  I  **  who,  contriving  a  hole  thro’ 

Judas,  unUke  to  you,  repentant  sigh’d,  j  the  wall, 

s  Tlie  latter  instantly  wrote  down  !  To  admit  his  two  cats,  one  great,  t'oth- 
1  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  the  fol-  j  i  i  r  . 

lowing  lines,  and  presented  them  j 

with  the  same  serio-comical  air  as  j  Had-  a  little  one  cut  for  the  llule  cat 
.1  the  other  haddone,  meaning  to  lay  too  !” 


*'  ,4  the  other  haddone,  meaning  to  lay 
'*  ^  the  whole  emphasis  on  the  w  ordTu.  I 
Tu  simnl  et  similis  Judx,  Tu  dissimi- } 
I  lisque  ;  \ 


Tu  simid  et  similis  Judx,  Tu  dissimi- }  THKOCRITUS. 

I  lisque  ;  ,  The  following  line  of  this  poet 

r-  Judsc  iterum  similis  sis,  laqueumque  j  has  given  occasion  to  a  pleasant  pair 

i  petas.  I  (jf  verses. 

Englithed.  j  .  ,  , 

t:  You  are  like  Judas,  and,  unlike  that  |  Sweet  is  the  pleasure  of  art  empty  kiss. 

\  On  the  above  Line.  . 

i  Once  more  like  Judas  be,  and  hang  I  ^  ^ 

I  youraclt.  i  '  I- 


1  Where  lovers  meet  must  be  the  point 
DARWIN-  :  of  bliss; 

A  critic  has  taken  occasion  to  In-i  And  on  the  lips  the  purest  sweets  they 
ciduce  the  siihsetiuent  lines  from  I  share. 


I  troduce  the  subsequent  lines  from  j  ^  share, 

.1  the  page  of  this  elegant  poet,  wuh  j  ^‘’therl'''”'^ 

^ :  the  following  remarks —  j  ’  _ 


j  1 

“Fierce  in  dread  silence  on  the  blasted  j  ^  burns. 

p  heath,  .  j  The  delightful  description  of  a 

^  Dire  Upas  sits,  the  Hydra-trce  of  death.  Cotter*8  Saturday  by  Hums, 

^  Steep  d  in  fell  poison,  as  his  sharp  teeth  given  occasion  to  an  elegant 

A  thousand  tongues  in  quick  vibration  ■  ^niith. 


dart  ; 

^  Snatch  the  proud  eagle  towering  o’er  ^ 
the  heath. 

Or  pounce  the  lion  as  he  stalks  beneath.  ‘ 


“  But  hark  \  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the 
j  door 

Jenny,  whakena  the  meaning  of  the 
‘  same  ; 


Chain’d  at  his  root  two  Scion-demons  ■  Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  came  o’er  the 
dwell,  j  moor 

Breathe  the  faint  bisf^  or  try  the  shril- 1  To  do  some  errands  and  convoy  her 


Ur  ycU  i 


hamc. 
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TKc  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  t  morning  he  regales  in  a  warm  miH: 

[check  ;  i  Itathy  perfumed  with  almond  powd- 
**'  Jenny’s  ee,  an  flush  her  ^  where  he  takes  his  coffee  and  a 

'•ds  re. 

While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  1  6 res  to  his  bed  ;  he  rises  about  nine, 


Wed  pleas’d  the  mother  bears  its  nae 
wild  worthless  rake, 

Wi*  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings 
him  ben, 

A  strappan  youth  ;  he  takes  the  moth¬ 
er’s  eye  ; 

Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit’s  no  ill 
tae’n  ;  (and  key. 

The  father  cracks  o’ horses,  ploughs, 


The  poet  has  painted  this  scene 
witU  most  interesting  simplicity, 
and  the  painter  has  transferred  his 
ideas  to  the  canvas,  in  a  character 
istic  and  attractive  composition,' 
marked  with  truth  and  narrative. — 
The  figure  of  Jenny  is  modest  and 
attractive,  and  beams  with  rural 
beauty,  unalloyed  by  meretricious 
ornaments.  The  parents  have  that 
sober,  prudent,  and  serious  cast, 
which  marks  a  large  portion  of  the 
peasantry  of  North -Britain  ;  the 
young  man  has  a  consciousness,  and 
the  colouring  of  the  whole  is  natural 
and  pleasing. 


THE  TEMALE  bye. 


A  modem  writer  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  enumeration  of  the  expressions 
of  a  female  eye  ;  the  glare,  the 
stare,  the  leer,  the  sneer,  the  invi¬ 
tation,  the  defiance,  the  denial,  the 
consent,  the  glance  of  love,  the 
flash  of  rage,  the  sparkling  of  hope, 
the  languishment  of  softness,  the 
squint  of  suspicion^  tlie  fire  of  jeal 
ousy,  and  the  lustre  of  pleasure. 


and  breakfasts  on  coffee  au  latty  with 
new-laid  eg^e^  just  parboiled  ;  at 
eleven,  he  is  presented  with  two 
warm  jelUea  and  ru&ques  ;  at  one  he 
eats  a  veal  cutlet  a  la  Maintenon  ; 
at  three, and  eggn  ;  at  five,  a 
cup  of  chocolate  and  rusgues  ; — at 
half  after  seven,  he  take&  a  hearty 
dinner  from  his  seasoned  dishes, 
and  makes  suitable  libations  of  claret 
and  Madeira  at  ten,  rea,  coffee^ 
and  muffint  ; — at  twelve  sups  on  a 
roasted  ficfulety  with  a  plentiful  dilu¬ 
tion  of  lime  punch  at  one  in  the 
moining,  he  retires  to  bed  in  high 
spirits,  and  sleeps  until  three,  when 
his  man  cooky  to  a  moment,  waits 
upon  him  in  person  with  a  hot  sa¬ 
vory  veal  cutiety  which,  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  wine  and  water,  prepares 
him  for  his  future  repose,  that  con¬ 
tinues  generally  uninterrupted  until 
the  morning  summons  to  his  lactean 
bath.  In  this  routine  of  living  com¬ 
forts  are  in  the  four  and  twenty- 
hours  invariably  divided  ;  so  that  if 
his  Grace  does  not  know  with  •Sir, 
Toby  Belchy  “  that  our  life  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  four  elements,’*  he 
knows  at  least,  with  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  that  it  consists  in 
eating  and  drinking,** 


HOW  TO  LXVEI  AFTXE  A.  WCAl. 

RECIPE. 

If  the  duke  of  Q—  docs  ntjt  ex¬ 
tend  his  life  to  a  still  longer  period, 
it  will  not  be  for  culinary  comfortSy 
and  those  other  succulent  arts  by 
which  longevity  is  best  promoted 
His  Grace*&  sustenance  is  thus  dai 
ly  administered  At  seven  in  the 
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A  MOTUEE  TO  HER  DAUGXTEE, 
INO  TO  BE  MARRXEXK 


CO^ 


You  are  now,  my  beloved  chi  Id 
about  to  leave  those  arms  .which 
have  hitherto  cherished  you,  and 
directed  your  every  step,  and, 
length,  conducted  you  to  a  safe 
happy,  and  honourable  protection, 
in  the  very  bosom  of  love  and  hon^ 
our.  You  must  be  no  longer  the 
flighty,  inconsiderate,  haughty,  pas* 
wouatc  girl,  but  ever,  ttlth  tever- 
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cnee  artd  cklight,  have  the  merit  of  inal  is  that  sovereign,  who,  when 
your  husband  in  view.  Reflect  how|  elevated  to  a  throne,  does  not  cause 
vast  the  sum  of  your  obligation  to  the  streams  of  his  bounty  to  flow 
the  man,  who  confers  upon  you  *  towards  those  citizens  who  were  the 

companions  of  his  youth  !  Diocle¬ 
tian  thought  not  about  Dalmatia, 
till  old  age,  infirmities  and  misfor- 
your  own  private  e'xpences,  and  tunes  made  him  remember  that  he 
proportion  your  general  expendi-  was  a  man  before  he  was  an  empe¬ 
ror  ;  and  he  came,*  in  his  distress, 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  those  regions, 
which  he  had  forgotten  in  the  hour 
of  his  grandeur.  This  ^vas  his 
Clime  to  his  native  country  ;  how¬ 
ever,  after  having  abdicated  the 
empire,  and  resumed  the  situation* 
vows,  the  dignity  of  your  character,  of  a  private  citizen,  ‘he  at  last  re- 
ihc  sanctity  of  your  condition.-  You  tired  ;  and  then  he  showed  himself 
are  amenable  to  society  for  your  ex- 1  greater  than  he  had  on  the  throne, 
ample,  to  your  husband  for  his  hon-*  Hither  he  brought  the  same  taste* 
our  and  happiness,  and  to  heaven ;  for  building,  which  he  had  so  much 
itself  for  those  rich  talents  intrusted  ^  indulged  during  his  reign  ;  and  he, 
to  your  care  and  your  improvement ;  j  who  had  covered  Nicomedia  with 
and  though,  in  the  maze  of  pleasure,  |  circusses,  palaces,  and  temples  ; 
or  the  whirl  of  passion,  the  duties  who  had  surrounded  the  empire 
of  the  heart  may  be  forgotten,  re^|  with  fortresses  j  and  who  had  erect-- 
member,  my  darling  girl,  there  is  a  i  ed  in  Rome  those  celebrated  baths, 
record  which  will  one  day  appear  in ;  the  very  ruins  of  which,  at  the  pres- 
terrible  evidence  against  us  for  our  ent  day,  excite  our  admiration  ; 
least  omission.  when  he  had  relinquished  the  reins 

*  — of  the  government  of  the  worldr 

cnARACTER  OF  DIOCLETIAN.  built  the  Immense  palace  of  S/ia- 
Ip  education  had  refused  him  the  lathro.  In  that  place,  the  last  of 
amiable  virtues  of  a  'Lrajan,  and  ’  his  works,  this  man,  tnily  great  and 
the  philosophy  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  [  heroicaf,  starved  himself  to  death, 
nature  had  lavished  on  him  the  qua-|  at  the  age  of  sixty-eighty  to  escape 
litics  requisite  for  a  ruler.  'I'he  the  poignards  of  his  successors, 
memory  of  Diocletian  has  been  as-  whom  he  himself  had  raised  to  the 
persed :  but  it  is  bingular,  that  he  summit  of  fortune, 
has  never  been  accused  of  the  only  '  -  .  —  .  — 


tnre  to  the  standard  of  his  fortune, 
or  rather  his  wishes. 

I  fear  not  that,  with  your  educa¬ 
tion  and  principles,  you  can  ever 
forget  the  more  sacred  duties,  so 
soon  to  be  your  sphere  of  action; 
Kemeinber  the  solemnity  of  vour 


bdeptndcnce,  distinction,  and,  above 

all  felicity. 

Moderate  then,  my  beloved  child, 


crime  that  can  be  clearly  proved  a-' 
gainst  him,  viz.  an  indifierenoe  to ' 
his  country,  or  rather  a  positive  en¬ 
mity  towards  it ;  for  such,  m  fact,  ^ 
was  his  assignment  of  it  to  Galerius 
Cxsar,  the  vilest  of  men.  How 


Tlie  MORNIHC  CALLS  havc  been 
made  to  some  purpose.  We  hope  the 
gentleman  will  introduce  us  to  more  of 
his  fair  acquaintance. 

Appellant,  from  the  importance 
of  his  subject,  requires  more  time  for 
cxam'matloa  than  wc  have  yet  had  to 


much  to  be  pitied  is  that  man,  whose  ;  bestow. 

eves,  duiing  the  course  of  a  long!  Our  respected  friend  in  a  neighbor- 
li'fc  arc  never  .arned,  ,ith  tender  d'U" 

emotions,  to  the  place  where  they  w*  reserve  it  for  a  favourable  opportu- 
first  saw  the  light !  And  how  crim-  nity  of  presenting  it  to  advantage. 
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POETRY. 


Fot  the  hmtrald. 


SELF  KNOWLEDGE. 


V  Kno'^ii  then  thyeelft  presume  not  God  to 
scan  i 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  it  man.** 


AXCUMKMr. 


Men  may  have  the  greatest  skill  in  sci- 
enctt  audjet  he  ignorant  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  learning.  As  all  have  not  that 
force  if  genius  necessary  to  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  and  as  all  may  obtain  the  knovs- 
ledge  of  tkeJiiselves.  An  invitation  to 

the  same.  Jn  order  to  self  knowledge 
Vie  must  kncm,  1st.  what  creatures  vte  | 

‘  novi  are,  as  composed  of  soul  and  body. 
Hd.  vihat  vr  shall  be,  Contlusion  of  the 
part. 

Let  sylvan  bards  assume  the  plaiettve 
theme. 

Charm  ev*ry  g^ve»  or  paint  the  gliding 
stream  ; 

In  mantuan  strains  the  echoing  forests 
move,  [,love  ? 

While  ev’ry  shade  resounds  Almighty 

Let  daring  poets  catch  a  Homer's  fire, 

And  grow  immortid,  as  his  strains  in. 
spire  : 

1  draw  a  scene,  where  daring  fancy  flies. 

Thro*  tracts  unknown,  and  claims  her 
native  skies. 

How  laboring  thought,  in  devious  mazes 
runs, 


Or  when  the  shades  surround  the 

ry  globe,  [god ; 

And  from  Ills  mansion  stalks  the  du&kjr 
Then  trace  the  planets  in  their  distant 
roll,  [pole, 

And  know  each  star  that  glitters  to  the 
Fly  thro*  that  concave,  that  unfix’d  x. 
bo<le. 

Big  with  the  mighty  wonder  of  a  God ; 
Where  forky  lightnings  shoot  their  liv. 

id  fire,  IP”^. 

And  worlds  resounding  in  the  fiasli  ex. 
Know  all  these  things^-then  view  ilijr 
mighty  breast,  [confest. 

So  long  unlmown,  and  see  the  dunce 
Look  thro*  the  world,  survey  the  vast 
profound,  [round; 

See  giddy  mortals  tread  th*  enchanting 
March  on  secure  to  pleasures  high  a. 

bode,  [God. 

Despise  their  reason  and  forget  theh 

Philander  leave  them  to  the  short  liv’d 
glow, 

An  hour  of  pleasure,  but  an  age  of  woe. 
Despise  the  treasures  of  the  distant  pole 
And  know  the  secret  actions  of  your 
soul. 

Let  Newton’s  genius  bom  to  endless 
fame,  [plain ;  ^ 

Mount  to  the  sky  and  skim  th*  ethereal 
Bind  fast  the  planets  in  their  mazy 
spheres,  [stars. 

Fly  with  the  sun,  and  trace  the  distant 


;baunt 
>t  wh< 
be  ch:i 


Until  self-knowledge  all  thy  care  be.;  Let  lofty  Milton  take  his  tow’riifg  flight, 


comes  :  . 

'Till  spurning  sense,  she  takes  the 
heavenly  road. 

Basks  in  the  beams,  and  finds  her  ma* 
ker  God. 


Parent  of  song,  and  tread  the  realms  of 
light : 

Whose  lofty  eenius  hail’d  the  rislne 


Ah  !  go  vain  wretch,  where  spsrtivc 
Fancy  leads.. 

Mount  with  the  sun,  and  scorn  the 
humbler  meads. 

When  from  the  shade,  peeps  forth  the 
purple  dawn. 


Smiles  o’er  the  fields.  Si  blushes  o’er 
tile  lawn ; 

Or  when  the  rosebuds  hall  the  solar 
rays, 

Imbibe  ttie  de  ws  Sc  flourish  in  the  blaze; 
Tuen  search  the  treasures  with  a  pier, 
cing  eye, 

And  let  all  nature’s  works  expanded  lie. 


Whose  lofty  genius  hail’d  the  rising 
shore,  [before. 

And  dar’d  to  fly  thro*  tracts  unknown 

Most  of  mankind  for  meaner  ends  de* 
sign’d, 

H avc  not  that  genius,  that  exalted  mind. 

“  To  know  himself,**  the  meanest  may 
obtain,  [pain.  | 

Nor  toil  with  anguish,  nor  receive  with- 

C'nmn  nn’n. 


Come  follow  then,  nor  dread  the  op’n* 
ing  scene,  [serene. 

But  learn  this  knowledge  with  a  mind 

Mark,  impious  sceptic,  mark  the  tender 
frame,  [vein  : 

The  crimson  torrent  gush  thro*  ev’ry 
Thy  body  frail,  with  vast  attention  nurst. 
Bom  of  the  clay,  and  native  of  the  dust. 


Descend  those  depths,  where  secret !  But  then  within  a  nobler  being  shines, 
treasures  shine,  [mine.  ]  Which  spurning  earth,  to  nobler  rcalrat' 

And  trace  the  wonders  of  the  glowing  \  inclines. 


I 
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ijrbcuglit  to  assist,  and  judgment  to 
control,  [whole, 

f hit  each  may  act  subterrtent  to  the 
jillnU  to  the  future,  see  a  Linnet  play, 
jjor  mind  the  torments  of  a  distant  day: 

1  With  gaudy  plumes  extend  her  sf^r- 
i  tive  wing,  (spring. 

iTfisunt  to  the  grove,  &  warble  to  the 
r  Iret  when  the  fowler  takes  a  deadly  aim, 

;  Phs  charms  the  ear,  and  moves  the 
^  I melting  strain  ; 

I  struck  at  once,  she  feels  destruc- 
.  >1  tion  nigh, 

breathes  in  music  her  last  heart* 

.  drawn  sigh. 

.  -^  it  in  thy  frame  you  find  a  nobler  powV, 

>,  ^•>im’d  to  attend,  aad  leave  the  fatal 
^  hour. 

j  |rates  in  a  year,  to  full  perfection  fly. 

I  Ijibor  awfiilc,  then  pine  away,  and  die. 

llan’s  faculties  expand  thro*  ev'ry  age, 

St  ind  still  succeed,  when  man  departs 
i;  ^  the  stage, 

ig  ftansplanted  then  to  some  far  happier 
a.  I  clime, 

4,  iT.cy  still  shall  flourish  and  in  glory 
shine. 

loin  strength  to  strength,  proceed  with 
ample  gain, 

cecegsive  glow,  and  lighten  to  a  flame . 
u  ^c’st  thou  yon  cherub  near  the  tlironc  I 

ur  ’  oi'Goil, 

shines  conspicuous  in  his  high  a- 
*  bode  ; 

'W  i  period  shall  arrive  when  raised  on 
f'j  high,  [sky. 

ly  soul  shall  leave  him  in  a  lower 

^  JcTie  then,  my  soul,  despise  terrestial 

int  ^ 

Id  set  thy  thoughts  on  more  ex- 
of  "  altedjoys. 

fave  giddy  mortals  to  .the  pomp  of 
'  state, 

ond  to  command  and  eager  to  be  great, 
think  on  thyself,”  a  distant  age  survey, 
j  feen  thou  waat  nothing  but  the  viler 
’  jn  clay.  [the  clod  ? 

feo  form’d  this  noble  structure  from 
‘  m  fix’d  a  mortal  in  this  dark  abode  ? 
^5  not  thyself. — That  first,  eternal 

ith'  L  •  [adore  ; 

’n*  Angela  worship,  8c  whom  worlds 

*  he  that  call’d  thee  from  thy  native 

mi  u 

L*  "  ^*f®l*»*  waiter  into  being  burst, 
niy  these  immortal 

*  i’  m.ade,  [shall  fade  : 

to  survive,  when  suns  8c  worlds 

*»  k*d  thee  a  stranger  in  this  mortal 
jt  frame, 

»  11 


Doom’d  to  affliction,  misery  anJ  pain, 
For  why  did  he  that’s  infinitely  wise. 

Fix  thee  onjearth,  8c  keep  thee  f -om  the 
skies  ?  [globe, 

What  part  assign’d  a  mortal  on  the 
The  gaze  of  men,  of  angels,  and  of  God? 
•Tis  to  behave  like  one  that’s  truly  w'ise. 
Of  noble  blood  8c  native  of  the  skies. 

Tell  me,  my  soul,  if  charm’d  with  ev’ry 
T»y»  [a  day  ; 

Pleas’d  with  the  short  liv’d  pleasures  of 
Thou  lose  thy  reason  at  the  sump;uous 
feast. 

And  drop  thy  noble  image  in  the  beast ; 
Dost  thou  have  like  one  that’s  truly 
wise  ?  [skies. 

Spurn  his  frail  earth,  8c  dwell  in  yonder 
Live  then  as  thou  with  pleasures  will 
survey, 

When  worlds  shall  languish,  nature’^ 
self  decay. 

But  know,  self  knowledge  ends  not  her’, 
to  see 

What  now  we  are,  but  what  we  soon 
shall  be.  fments  dread  ; 

Enlarge  the  thought  nor  distant  mo- 
Yet  *tis  forbid  with  cautious  eye  to 
range,  [teries  strange. 

Thro*  scenes  unknown  before,  8c  mys- 
Oh  !  will  some  ghost  the  unknown  tale 
explain. 

What  ’tis  to  die,  8c  agonize  in  pain. 

No,  they  retire  ;  a  sullen,  pensive  gloom 
Surrounds  the  sable  horrors  of  the  tomb: 
Fix’d  there  our  jarring  wishes  to  con¬ 
trol,  [soul. 

And  check  tlie  anxious  breathings  of  the 
Compose  thy  thoughts  then,  view  the 
distant  plan, 

A  future  death  bed,  and  the  fall  of  man. 
How  will  it  be,  my  soul,  when  from  this 
clay, 

Emerging  swift,  thou  meets  eternal  day 
When  trembling  on  the  confines,  thou 
must  try, 

A  distant  rcfpon,  8c  an  unknown  sky. 
When  naked,  unembodied  thou  must  go 
To  worlds  of  pleasure,  or  to  realms  of 
woe.  [tomb, 

This  body  dies,  and,  in  the  pensive 
Must  lodge  awhile,  encircled  hy  the 
gloom,  [fore , 

But  thou  must  gp)  to  realms  untried  bc- 
To  live  forever  on  the  distant  shore. 

Ah  !  think  my  soul,  when  fate  shall  give 
the  nod,  [Grod ; 

And  groaning  nature  <mn  the  coming 
When  all  those  worlds  that  sweep  the 
ethcrial  plain, 

And  all  yon  stars  shall  perish  in  aflame ; 
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When  all  thos^  auns  that  give  the  gold- 1  Than  thus  by  passing  hours  of  mirth  !f! 

en  day,  |  harmony  and  roundelay  ? 

Shall  join  the  ruin,  and  at  once  decay  ;  |  Stretch’d  on  that  green  hillock’s  bard 


Thou  shalt  survive  the  storm, forever  roll 

In  bliss  or  pain,  eternal  as  thy  soul. 

Thus  hath  self-knowledge  rais’d  the 
thinking  mind. 

From  scenes  perceiv’d  to  future  mist’- 
ries  blind, 

From  ev’ry  pbw’r  hath  cought  th  ’exalt¬ 
ed  flame, 

And  heavenly  pleasures  flow’d  through 
every  vein. 

Let  Hope,  my  soul,  improve  each  seri- , 
ous  hour. 

Wait  the  grim  monarch,  and  thy  God 
adore.  cdwin. 


around  her  rosy  nipple,  boys, 
We  merrily  will  sing  and  laugh,  an: 

merrily  we’ll  tipple,  boys. 
Drinking  to  damsels,  lovely  and  dellci 


Oh  ?  heav’ns,  would  they  smile  on  u>: 

like  deities  propitious. 

And,' mark  !*if  any  rebel  here  shall  m';: 

the  cup  or  mutiny. 

Amerc’d. shall  be  the  miscreant  wiihn. 
appeal  or  scrutiny. 


EPIGRAMS. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 


To  the  Nymph  of  the  Spring.  Written 
near  a  Spring  betiheen  tvoo  Hillocks^  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  the  River  Tivy 
in  Pembroke* hire. 


To  Corinna. 

I  only  begg’d  to  kiss  your  hand. 

You  said  your  lips  I  might  cammand 
Should  I  now'  ask  those  lips  to  kiss 
Wou’d  you  nor  grant  a  greater  bliss  ♦ 


Why  should  old  Tivy,  boys,  claim  all 
our  duty  paid. 


And  no  just  hoina^^e  be  to  charming 
youth  and  beauty  said  ? 

See  where  the  Nymph  of  the  Spring 
sits  inviting  us. 

With  charming  waters  crystalline,  re¬ 
freshing  and  delighting  us. 

What,  tho’  his  margin  broad  be  rocky, 
oak’d  and  willowy  ? 

And  wbat,  tho’  his  ozier  banks  be  spa. 
cions,  deep  and  billowy  ? 

She  from  her  sweet  paps,  lUied  and.ro- 
seal. 

Lies  feeding  all  her  laughing  .buds, 

'  with. dew-drops  ambrosial. 

Then,  with  sweet  melody,  carol  to  the 
fountain  nymph. 

Far  sweeter  than  a  sea  nymph,  and 
milder  than  a  mountain  nymph. 

Long  may  her  streams  gush,  lucid  and 
ncctarious. 

And  long  may  her  banks  be  deck’d 
with  flow’rets  multifarious  ; 

Long  o’er  her  arched  grot  may  purple¬ 
winged  Zephyrus 

Come  leading  on  his  wanton  bands  of 
breezes  odoriferous. 

Yearly.to  Naiad  shall  the  roundelay  re¬ 
peated  be, 

And  by  the  chorus  jubilant  her  liquid 
silver  greeted  be. 

Sipy,  c»  we  better,  boys,  chftce  jduU 
idle  Care  away. 


Both  fool*  alike. 

When  seventy,  as  ’tis  sometimes 
Joins  hands  in  wedlock  with  sevenu* 
Well  all  th’  unequal  m.atch  abuse. 
But  where’s  the  odds  we  fret  about! 


Difi'ercnce  in  age  there  is  no  doubt ; 
In  folly — not  a  pin  to  choose  ! 


Why  Action  %ja*  turned  into  a  *tag 

He  saw  a  goddess  naked  !  charrii' 
sight!  fli 

All  her  maids  too — for  she  difl  not  ul. . 
She  turn’d  him  to  a  brute — not  (take  = 
right) 

Only  for  peeping — but  peeping  only. 


I  Con*tancy. 

j  True  constancy  no  time,  no  power  c 
I  move ; 

[  He  that  hath  known  to  change,  ne 
1  knew  to  love* 


He  that  hath  known  to  change,  nep  *1  is 
knew  to  love*  Uiiiig 

'  onti 

Written  in  a  lady**  Almanack,  b 

... 

Think,  bright  Florella,  when  you  afjd 
The  constant  changes  of  the  year,®  . 
That  nothing  is  from  ruin  free;  *  ^ 

And  gayest  things  must  disappear 
Think  of  your  gporicsin  their  bloom.wevtl* 
The  sping  of  sprightly  youth  impropresol 
For  cruel  age,  alas  !  will  come,  ^ 

And  then  ’twill  be  too  late  to  lovcit.. 

itrec’. 
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